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EOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  Wednesday,   September  25,  1940. 


(JOB.  BROADCAST.  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     " FARM  FAMILIES  WHO  TAKE  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  AlTD  MAKE  WHAT  THEY  NEED" . 
Information  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"Take  what  you  have  and  make  what  you  need"  is  a  favorite  motto  of  low- 
income  farm  folk.    Today  the  Farm  Security  Administration  reports  some  of  the  ways 
its  "borrower  families  "take  what  they  have  and  make  what  they  need"     to  keep  from 
spending  their  hard-earned  cash. 

For  example,  a  woman  in  South  Dakota  never  "buys  toothpaste  for  her  family. 
She  makes  a  dentifrice  of  her  own.     She  mixes  half  a  teaspoon  of  sa.lt  with  ten 
teaspoons  of  ordinary  baking  soda  -  and  if  the  result  doesn't  have  taste-appeal, 
at  least  it  produces  glistening  white  teeth.    The  American  Dental  Association 
thoroughly  approves  her  plan. 

In  New  Jersey  a  woman  makes  her  own  dye.     Last  month  she  used  hickory  bark 
and  walnut  hulls  to  dye  some  flour  sacks  and  make  her  two  little  girls  school 
dresses.    To  make  the  dye,  she  put  the  hickory  bark  and  black  walnut  hulls  in 
separate  containers,  added  some  water,  and  put  them  on  the  stove  to  boil.  She 
added  alum  to  the  hickory  bark  to  produce  a  lovely  yellow  color  and  she  added  a 
pinch  of  salt  to  the  walnut  hulls  to  produce  a  deep  rich  brown.     Then  she  dyed 
part  of  the  cloth  brown  and  part  of  it  yellow. 

Result:    Betty  Jane  had  a  brown  dress  with  a  yellow  jacket  and  Bobby  Jo 

) 

had  a  yellow  dress  with  a  brown  jacket.     Betty  Jane's  yellow  jacket  had  brown 
collar  and  cuffs  and  Bobby  Jo's  brown  jacket  had  yellow  collar  and  cuffs.  They 
really  gave  a  pretty  effect.     In  fact  the  children  said  "Mummy,  we  don't  want  to 
wear  these  to  school.    We  want  to  save  them  for  Sunday I " 

A  Wyoming  woman  believes  a  sewing  machine  is  just  as  important  in  a  home 
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as  a  cookstove.     She  recently  made  herself  a  mattress.    For  ticking  she  ripped 
up  some  fertilizer  sacks,,  washed  them,  and  proceeded  to  sew  them  together.  The 
only  trouble  in  sewing  them  came  when  sometimes  the  heavy    material  dulled  the 
needle;  "but  whenever  this  happened,  she  merely  sewed  several  times  across  a 
sheet  of  fine  sand-paper  and  the  needle  was  sharp  again. 

After  she  finished  the  tick,  she  filled  it  with  a  mixture  of  clean  oat 
straw,  shredded  corn  shucks,  and  excelsior.  She  could  have  used  any  of  these 
alone,  "but  she  didn't  have  enough.  Last  of  all  she  tacked  the  mattress  every 
few  inches  to  keep  the  filler  in  place. 

A  neighbor  of  this  woman  is  somewhat  more  talented  with  a  hammer  and  saw 
than  with  a  sewing  machine,   so  she  made  herself  a  brooder  house.     She  took  odds 
and  ends  of  lumber,  pulled  nails  out  of  old  hoards  and  "boxes  to  get  nails,  and 
went  to  work.     She  "built  a  neat  little  house  about  8  by  12  feet,  and  2  feet  high. 
Between  the  sides  and  roof  she  left  several  inches  of  space  to  cover  with  cloth 
and  permit  ventilation.    For  the  floor  she  made  a  kind  of  removable  platform  and 
covered  it  with  gunny  sacks  vrhich  could  be  taken  out  and  sunned.    Now  she  insists 
that  brooder  house  can  do  everything  a  mother  hen  can  do,  but  "cluck." 

A  iJevada  farmwife  needed  some  chicken  coops  but  didn't  have  enough  lumber 
to  build  them.     So  she  dug  them.    Apparently  she  had  been  looking  at  pictures  of 
European  air-raid  shelters,  because  she  made  dug-outs  in  a  bank  at  the  edge  of 
her  yard.     She  reinforced  them  inside  with  board  framework  to  prevent  cave-ins, 
and  outside  she  made  a  sort  of  patchwork  front  with  lumber  scraps.     She  also 
made  little  doors,  using  pieces  of  an  old  leather  belt  for  hinges. 

In  western  Oklahoma,   the  wife  of  an  3TSA  borrower  re- seats  all  her  chairs. 
She  weaves  ordinary  cornshucks  into  strong  heavy  patterns1 and  tacks  them  firmly 
to  the  chairs.    A  woman  in  Utah  plaits  and  weaves  twine  bottoms  for  her  chairs. 
Sometimes  she  saves  twine  and  sometimes  she  buys  it.     Once  she  bought  a  ball  for 
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sixty-five  cents  and  had  enough  to  do  six  chairs. 

Still  another  woman  ,   a  Kansan,  makes  cane  "bottoms  for  her  chairs.  Her 
1  only  difficulty  is  that  sometimes  the  cane  "bottoms  sag.    Whenever  they  do,  she 
easily  tightens  them  "by  rinsing  them  in  clear  water  -  and  when  they  are  nearly 
dry,  covering  them  with  a  cloth  and  lightly  rubbing  over  them  with  a  hot  iron. 
This  shrinks  them  back  into  shape. 

A  Hew  Mexico  woman  who  has  taken  care  of  her  invalid  mother,  for  many 
years  uses  an  unustxal  bed  prop.     She  inserts  a  washboard  in  a  pillow  case  in  back 
of  the  pillow.    This  not  only  makes  a  soft  firm  support,  but  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  angle  against  the  head  of  the  bed. 

Well,  sometimes  low-income  farm  women  can't  "take  what  they  have  to  make 
what  they  need,"  so  they  take  what  they  have  to  get  what  they  need.     'Like  the 
FSA  homemaker  who  had  a  flock  of  geese  and  a  toothache.     She  traded  her  dentist 
goosefeathers  for  gold  fillings.    I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  a  dentist  wanted 
with  goosefeathers  -  not  ever  having  had  one  use  anything  that  gentle  on  me  -  but 
maybe  his  wife  was  making  new  pillows.    Anyway  the  trade  was  made  and  two  people 
were  happy. 

Another  woman  raises  a  lot  of  turkeys  on  her  Texas  farm,   and  about  this 
time  of  year,  trades  "gobblers  for  galoshes."     She  has  half  a  dozen  school-size 
youngsters  at  her  house  and  every  fall  they  need  new  overshoes.     They  also  need 
new  coats,  dresses,  overalls,  and  school  books.     They  get  them  because  their 

general  store  man  needs  Thanksgiving  turkeys  for  his  customers  

May  I  say  in  closing  that  perhaps  the  methods  of  Farm  Security  borrowers 
*  will  give  you  ideas  of  your  own  for  stretching  that  family  dollar. 
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